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put Jude the Obscure on the fire with the tongs. Though he never
missed a chance to gibe at Zola, he felt uncomfortable when
Zola was banned. His sense of sportsmanship revolted from the
mediaeval bigotry of forcibly silencing a man because he did not
agree with the majority, and his intellectual independence resented
authority's dictation about what was good for him. So, while
repeating his remarks on the inadvisability of turning Zola
loose on Miss Yonge's readers, he approved the morality of Zola's
intentions, and asserted that "grown-up readers are much more
likely to be disgusted than to be depraved" by Zola. And, with a
burst of spleen against Humbug, he added sarcastically," when one
considered what is published daily by the press, there seems a
want of complete consistency in forbidding the publication of any
literary work."

Probably it tickled his taste in irony that he should earn his
living from a source for which he never concealed his contempt.
His mockery of Zola, of the Russian novelists, of Ho wells and the
intellectual critics, always rang whimsically flippant and ironic,
but his tone assumed the intensity of loathing when he tilted at
another favourite butt, the sensationalism of newspapers. He
went out of his way to praise Richard Whiteing's The Island, a
novel outside his usual taste, for the pleasure of quoting its attack
on the "cool devilry of mocking headlines, as though all the
woe and all the folly of the world were but one stupendous joke."
To Lang newspapers reflected the worst vice of contemporary
society: "we all sit in the Ear of Dionysius," he wrote, "in the
whispering gallery of the world, and hear the reverberations of
every mad word and deed, of every sorrow and disgrace."

Though his instincts were unlighted by even the faintest
flicker of the reformer's fire, and in literature, as in life, he
accepted existing conditions with lazy cynicism, he was unafraid
to utter startlingly unconventional comments, which came the
more forcibly from one who was not given to explosiveness.
When Churton Collins lamented the state of literary decadence
in 1901, Lang, though always finding some new book to praise,
not only admitted the fact of the decadence, but coolly added the
discomforting truth that "our literary decadence is partly the
result of education." He rarely attacked a book or scored off an